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Substantial  reductions  in  cotton  acreage 
during  the  last  quarter  century  have  been  large- 
ly offset  by  increases  in  per  acre  yields.  Con- 
sequently, annual  production  of  cotton  is  only 
moderately  lower.  The  cotton  acreage  in  1949 
was  40  percent  below  that  in  1925,  but  the  dif- 
in  total  production  for  the  two  years  was  only 
one  percent.  Yields  per  acre  have  increased  by 


about  two-thirds  during  the  last  25  years.  Cur- 
rent high  yields  have  been  possible  through  in- 
creased use  of  fertilizer,  more  effective  insect 
control,  use  of  improved  seed  and  cultural  prac- 
tices, selection  of  land  better  adapted  to  cotton, 
and  shift  in  acreage  from  low  to  higher  yielding 
areas. 
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Approved  by  the  CutiLook  a^icl  Sibcai-icii  Bc.3.'d^  Apri?..  6,  ?950 


SIMIARY 

*. 

Public  Lav^  471,  81st  Congress,  2rii  tv^sslon, .  amends  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938^  as  aniended,  to  provide  for  an  increase  to  ths 
initid?.  Na'jional  cotton  acreage  Lilotment,  of  21^0- .K  , 000  acres.    The  extent 
of  the  increase  will  not  be  known,  howevar,  uritil  individual  farm  adjust- 
menta.providod       the  .eaenciiQents  ha^ye  been  clet^rjained* 

Spot  ^prices  in  late  March  were  aboi:t  2/3  cf  a  cent  per  pound  below 
the  peal,  reach-'^d  in  la^e  February,    Middling  15/lf^  inch  cotton  on  March  20 
averaged  31,90  cents  per  pound  m  the  ten  spot  narketb,  0../;  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season* 

The  1949-50  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  ^tates  is  now  estimated 
at  21,4  ndllic.  bales,  20  percent  higher  than  iaso  season,  but  onlj  slight- 
ly higher  than  the  1935-39  average. 

So  far  in  1949-50^  domesric  mi"'.l  consumpLion  has  been  higher  than 
in  the  previous  season.    It  is  expected  that  this  relatively  high  rate 
will  not  be  raaintained  during  the  l  emaining  5  months  (March- July) ,  but 
the  total  will  be  around  8,5.  million  bales  for  the  full  19m.9-50  season, 
compared  v/ith  7,8  million  bales  in  1948-49* 

Proscective  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  1949-50  are  nearly  around 
5-1/4  million  bales  (including  300,000  bales  for  India  and  125,000  for 
Communist  China) »    In  1946-49,  exports  were  4-3/4  million  bales. 

The  carry-over  on  August  1,  1950  (beginning  of  next  season) is  likely 
to  be  around  7,5  million  bales  of  v;nich  about  two-thirds  will  oe  in  CCC 
stocks.    The  carry-over  of  lovx)  grade  cotton  is  expected  to  be  rel''^."'"ively 
small,  and  most  of  the  carry-over  of  the  better  cottons  probably  vdij.  be 
in  the  CCC  stocks, 

U,  S,  exports  of  cotton  textiles  have  declined  in  recent  months 
and  an  adjustment  to  a  new  level,  loiver  than  in  preceding  postwar  years, 
appears  to  be  a  possibility. 
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ITetional  .Cotton  ^ctpp^q  Allotment 
Increased  by  ,-?i.-51vc  I^w  ^Jl. 

The  provisions  of  Pu'olic  La(nr  Ufl,  Slst  Congress,  2nd  session 
which  amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  193^^  as  araendedi,  increases  the 
initial  National  Allotment  of  21  million  acres  for  the  1950  crop.  The 
extent  of  the  increase;,  in  terms  of  acres,  will  not  "be  known  until  later. 
Public  Law  kjl  -orojides  for  es tahlishment  in  1950  of  minimum  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotmentss  upon  application  hy  the  owner  or  operator,  equal  to 
the  larger  of  (a)  65  percent  of  the  average  acreage,  or  (b)  percent 
of  the  highest  acreage,  during  three  years  IS'+D,  19^7»  and  19^^-^j  which 
was  plr^nted  to  cotton  or  rega.rded  as  r)lanted  to  cobton  under  Public 
lew  12,  l^th.  Conpress  (which  allows  credit  for  cotton  acreage  shifted 
to  v/ar  crops),  \/ith  a  maximum  l:imitation  on  the  increase  of  Uo  percent 
ox  the  cropland  of  the  farm.    The  additional  acreage  is  to  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  alre?^dy  pro- 
claimed for  1950s  but  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  eslahli shing 
future  acreage  allotments,.    Authorizes  the  reallotment  in  1950  to  farms 
in  the  r-r^me  county.,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  iDrovide  the  allotments 
authorized  by  thii  s  A.ctp  of  any  acreage  alloted  to  individual  farms  v/hich 
will  not  be  planted  to  cotturj  and  is  volunta.xly  surrendered  to  -fehe- -cou^sty 
committee.     If  any  acreage  remains  after  such  allotments,  it  may  he  appor— 
tio'ned  to  other  farms  in  the  same  county  v;ere  allotments  are  determined 
to  be  inadequate.     In  subsequent  years  the  acreage  surrendered  and  re- 
allocated shall  be  credited  to  the  St?te  and  countyc     Section  2  of  the 
Act  provides  that  any  farmer    who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  cotton  acre- 
age allotment  for  1950  may  apply  for  a  review^ 

The  e:xtent  to  v/bich  farmers  will  utilize  or  voluntarily  return 
to  the  County  Committee  any  unused  portion  of  an  allotment  can  not  "be 
estimated^  However^  d-^ta  are  .available  on  the  ucillzation  of  allotments 
for  the  crops  1933-19^3 »  previous  years  when  marketing  ouotas  were  in 
effecto  As  shown  in  tahle  3j  the  planted  acreage  ranged  from  9I  percent 
of  the  allotted  acreage  in  193^  to  SO  percent  in  19^3»  "based  on  a  na- 
tional allotment  of  2/  million  acres. 

Prices  Moderately  Above  loan  Rate 

In  late  March,  pr:^ces  for  cctton  Ijad  declined  somewhat  from  the 
peak  prices  for  the  current  season  which  were  reached  in  February, 
Prices  for  Middling  15/'i^  inch  cotton  averaged  31-90  cents  per  pound  in 
the  ten  spot  markets  on  March  20  eocipared  v/ith  32. 5^-  cents  on  Febra5vry  25 
(pealt  30  fax  thib  teaeoii.)  ?  and  J'2-.Gf  cents  a  year  earlier.     The  March  20 
price  was  as  shown  in  table       1,1  percent  above  the  10  spot  market  price 
on  August  1;  19^9  (beginning  of  season). 

Some  qualities  of  cotton  have  advanced  during  most  of  the  season 
and  are  substantially  above  the  loan  rate  due  to  a  shortage  cf  those  quali- 
ties in  the  carry -over  on  Aug-ast  1,  19^9,  the  lo-»f  production  of  these  grades 
in  the  19^9  cron,  and  a  heavy  demand  for  these  grades  during  the  entire  sea- 
son both  for  export  and  dome=^.tic  mill  useo     The  19^9-^0  season  opened  with 
only  1,5  million  hales  of  ''free''  coi;ton„     Such  stocks  were  less  than  a  two- 
months  supply  at  the  June-July  I949  rate  of  disappearance,  assuming  that 
the  grade  and  staple  length  distribution,  was  in  balance  with  requirementso 
The  remaining  .3rS ■  F.'.Alj.ir.o>^.--:oales  in  the  August  1  carry-over  were  in  the  CCO 
pool  and  for  all  practical  purposes  were  not  available  to  the  trade,  V/ith 
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such  small  "free"  stocks,  the  mills  were  generally  short  of  cotton  v/hen 
the  sudden  improvement  in  the  demnnd  for  gray  cloth  occurred  in  late  July 
and  early  August.    With  the  grade  distri  bxxtion  of  bhe  I9U9  crop,  diffi- 
culty has  "been  experienced  in  obtaining  aud  maintaining  sufficient  stocks 
of  cotton  in  certain  gradesc 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  cotton  avera^jed  23.,05  cents  per 
pound  in  mid-Marchc    This  comoared  with  27.- 50  cents  in  February  and 
28,7^  cents  a  year  ago.    The  increase  from  the  February  level  places  the 
M-^rch  index  of  cotton  prices  at  236  percent  of  the  1910-1^  average..  The 
Karx;h     index  was  93  percent  of  parity  conxpared  with  92  percent  a  month 
earlier  and  9"+  percisnt  a  year  ago»     The  effective  parity  price  for  cot- 
ton on  March  I5  was  J>Gc01  cents  per  pounds  0,13  cents  above  a  month  err- 
lier  and  only  one  percent  below  a  year  ago, 

I9U9  Grop— 15.9  Million  Bales 

19^^9-50  Suppl'y~-21:.t^  Million  Bales 

The  I9U9-50  cotton  marketing  season  opened  with  a  carry-over  of 
5^3  million  bales  of  wnich  3»S  million  bales,  or  72  percent,  was  loan 
cotton  pooled  for  the  producer's 'account  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion  on  August  1,  19^9-    The  19^9  cottQn  crop  was  the  sixth  largest  on 
record  and  produced  15o9  million  running  baleso    Includf.ng  an  estimate 
of  175»000  bales  for  Injports  and  assuming  that  pre-season  ginnings  from 
the  ib950  crop  balance  those  in  the  previous  crop,  brings  the  total  sup- 
ply of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  current  season  to  21,^  mil- 
lion bales,  compared  with  1J,B  million  last  season  and  the  1935-39  average 
of  21.3  million, 

Desiite  the  large  crop  in  19^9»  production  of  most  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  grades  of  cotton  was  relatively  short..     The  we-ither  during  the 
harvesting  season  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  distribution  in  grades. 
Rainy  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  harvesting  season  lowered  the 
grade  of  the  early  crop  which  normally  supplies  the  better  grades,  Un- 
usiially  favorable  weather  in  the  late  harvesting  season  held  up  the  grade 
of  the  late  crox),  which  normally  supplies  most  of  the  lower  grades.  The 
result  was,  as  shov/n  in  table  6,  a  concentration  of  cotton  in  the  medium 
white  grades  and  the  spotted  and  grey  cottons  and  a  smaller  crop  of  the 
highest  and  lov;est  grades  as  compared  vath  the  19^S  crop., 

in  l9^9f  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  the  three  western  cotton  producing 
States — Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexico — produced  over  half  the  crop. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  history  and  the  first  time  since  1923  when 
heavy  boll  weevil  infestation  cut  the  eastern  crop  to  less  than  half  the 
total  that  this  has  occurredo    Texas  ginned  5,86o,00O  bales,  or  37  per- 
cent of  the  crop,  while  ginnings  in  the  other  four  States  totaled 
2,6SO,000  bales,  or  I7  percent.    Table  7  shows  acreage  harvested  and  gin- 
nings,  by  States,  for  each  of  the  last  three  crops.    Between  I9U7  and  I9U9, 
there  was  a  total  increase  in  acreage  harvested  of  about  5,600,000  acres, 
of  v/hich  the  five  v/estern  States  accounted  for  59  percent.    However,  be- 
cause of  favorable  weather,  these  States  accounted  for  Sg  percent  of  the 
total  TJ.  S.  increase  in  I9U9  of  U,3i+U,000  running  bales  over  I9U7.  Un- 
favorable weather  and  heavy  boll  weevil  infestation  in  the  central  and 
southeastern  cotton  States  reduced  yields  in  I9U9  by  32  percent  from  the 
all-time  high  average  yield  of  396  pounds  per  acre  in  igUg. 
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IDomestic  Mill  Consumption  ...  .  . 

8.3  Million  Bales 

The  use  of  cotton  by  domestic  mills  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  current  season  was  5^079*000  bales.    This  was  5  pei'csnt  more  than  a 
year  ago  and  26  percent  more  than,  the  average  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1935"39^    The  trend  of  mill  consumption  has  been  sharply  up- 
ward since  the  beginning  of  the  seacon.    The  January-February  average 
daily    mill  use  of  cotton,  adjusted  for  seasonal,  was  29  percent  above 
the  extremely  low  level  of  Jma-July  last  year  and,  at  a  daily  rate  of 
over  35,000  bales,  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  9,000,000  bales.  If 
mill  use  of  cotton  in  the  five  remaining  months  of  the  current  season  is 
at  the  adjusted  January -February  rate,  total  domestic  mill  consumption 
for  the  current  season  would  be  8.9  million  bales,  1.1  million  bales  or 
ih  percent  above  last  season. 

However,  some  unfavorable  develop.ments  affecting  future  mill 
activity  are  in  evidence^  and  the  prospect  is  that  mill  use  of  cotton 
during  the  March- July  period  will  decline  more  than  seasonal.    If  so, 
.the  aggregate  for  these  five  months  will  not  be  more  than  3-5  million 
bales.    Domestic  mill  consuDrjition  for  the  entire  19'+9~50  season  in  this 
event,  would  total  around  8.5  million  bales. 

Eetall  sales  of  textiles  through  February  recovered  somewhat  from 
.  the  low  levels  of  last  summer,  but  they  were  still  running  below  a  year 
ago.    In  addition,  pre-Easter  sales  of  apparel  were  unexpectedly  slow 
in  early  March,  partly  resulting  in  some  price  wealmess  for  many  con- 
structions.   Exports  of  cotton  cloth  are  at  the  lowest  level  since  19^^ 
with  no  indication  of  any  substantial  or  sustained  increase.  Imports 
of  cotton  cloth,  although  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  total 
domestic  cloth  production,  are  increasing  and  may  be  higher  this  season 
than  in  any  preceding  postwar  year.    In  view  of  these  developments, 
therefore,  it  is  likely  that  demands  on  the  mills  for  gray  cloth  will 
decline  more  than  seasonally  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Cotton  prices  in  the  ten  spot  markets,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  medium  qualities  vruich  are  in  large  supply,  are  2  or  more  cents 
per  pound  above  the  correspondii.ig  loan  rate.    Because  cotton  prices  in- 
creased more  than  gray  cloth  prices,  gross  mill  margins  on  I7  selected 
ccnatructions  declined  sllght.ly  in  both  January  and  February;  Eecently, 
, secondhand  goods  appeared  on  the  market  at  somewhat  less  than  going 
prices,    With  little  change  in  the  price  of  cotton  from  February,  mill 
margins  narrowed  again  in  March.    I^'ith  raw  matei'ial  costs  rising  in  re- 
lation to-  selling  prices  and  the  average  loan  rate  likely  to  be  lower 
next  season,  it  is  unlikely  that  mills  will  produce  substantial  quantities 
of  cloth  for  inventorj'-. 

Exports  of  Eaw  Cojtton  Expected  To 
Exceed  3-l/'4-  Million  Bales . 

Exports  of  U<  S.  cotton  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  19^9*50 
season  were  substantially  above  the  comparable  period  for  any  season 
since  1939-^0,  when  war  stock-piling  and  an  eiport  subsidy  .Increased  the 
volume  of  foreign  takings  of  U.  S.  cotton. 
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For  the  August -February  period  of  the  current  seaaon,  U.  S.  exports 
totaled  3^068,000  "bales  (tables  10  and  16)  .    For  the  Cvorresponding  period 
last  season,  2,332,000  bales  had  been  e:-qported,  compared  with  U, 917,000  bales 
in  1939-^0.    Significant  mcreasus  in  chs  volume  to  xrance,  Japan,  United 
Kingdom,  Geimany  and  Ketherlauds ,  La^e  beea  largely  responsible  for  ex- 
ports d'oring  the  current  season  erceedin,.-  last  season  by  29  percent . 
Spectacular  increases,  percentage-wr.se,  but  of  lesser  importance  in  volume 
were  made  in  ^jhipments  to  Greec-j,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Cuba. 

Direct  financing  by  tho  U.  S.  Gove^xment  has  accounted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  all  exports  of  U.  S,  cotton  since  the  v;ar.    In  the  August- 
February  period  of  the  current  season,  exports  to  those  Euro^^ean  countries 
participating  irt  the  FCA  cotton  program  wyie  slightly  over'  2,015,000  bales 
two  thirds  of  toi.al  exports  while  those  to  Japan  and  Korea  were 
^28,000  bales,  or  ik  peicent  of  the  -cotal  of  3.I  million  bales.    As  of 
April  1,  195^ »  ECA  had  issued  pui'chase  authorizations  for  U,  S.  cotton 
to  be  exported  dui'ing  the  fiscal  year  19^9"50.'  totaling  slightly  over 
565  million  "dollara,  of  vrhich  10, k  million  was  to  Korea.    Such  authori- 
zations, (nearly  90  million  dollars  of  which  \rere  issued  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  but  all  of  which  provide  for  shipment  during  the  current 
fiscal  year)  ;^ould  cover  about  3-6  million  bales  or  nearly  tvo-thirds  of 
the  estimated  exports  in  the  19^9-^3  fiscal  year.    Table  11  shows  the 
distribution  of  these  purchase  authorizations  by  country  of  destination. 

The  prospect  is  that  exports  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  cur- 
rent season  (March-J^uly)  will  be  at  a  higher  rate  •'jhan  durin^^  the  first 
seven  montns  and  will  total  around  2-l/k  million  running  bales.  If  so, 
the  full  season  total  will  exceed  million  running  bales.  India 

has  set  aside  exchange  and  authorized  import  licensee  to  import 
300,000  bales  of  U,  S.  cotton  during  the  second  half  of  the  current  sea- 
son vhilG  Communist -China  will  attempt  to  import  125,000  bales.    Even  if 
neither  of  these  plans  materializes , r the  total  volume  of  U.  S.  cotton  ex- 
ports in  19^^9-50  may  reach  5  0  million  bales  and  exceed  last  season  by 
about  300,000  bales.  '  , 

In  the  March-July  period,  exports  to  Europe,  including  liiited 
Kingdom  and  Kussia,  may  be  ata  higher  level  thaa  diir-ing  the  first  seven 
months  and  total  about  1.6  million  bales.    Exports  to  Africa,  Oceania, 
Central  and  South  America  should  be  about  70,000  bales,  or  about  the 
same  rate  as  during  the  August -February  period.    Procui-ement  of  cotton 
from  Mexico  by  Canada  has  been  heavy  and  may  mean  that  exports  of  U.  S. 
cotton  to  Caixada  during  March-July  will  be  substantially  less  than  in 
the  first  seven  months^.    Expected  increases  in  fchfe  level  of  eacports  to 
India,  Communist -China ^  Japan  and  Korea  would  bring  the  total  exporte  to 
Asia  during  the  last  five  months  to  over  600,000  bales  nearly  equal  to 
that  for  the  first  seven  months . 

Carry-over  August  1,  1950 — 
Around  7^5  Million  Bales 

The  supply  in  19^^9-50  is  estimated  at  21. k  million  bales.  If 
domestic  mill  consumption  approximates  8-5  million  bales  as  expected, 
and  exports  are  around  5-1/^  million  bales ,  total  disappearance  for  the 
full  season  will  be  about  I3-3/U  million  bales.    This  would  indicate  that 
cotton  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  current  season  are  likely  to  be  around 
7.5  million  bales. 
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CCC  Loan  Stocks  On  August  1,  1950 
Probatly  At out "5  Million  Bales 

About  two-thirds  of  the  end  of  season  stocks  are  expected  to  "be 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  and  pooled  cotton.     "Free"  stocks  are 
likely  to  "be  hi£iher  tlian  the  1.5  million  tales  of  a  year  earlier  "but 
the  actual  increase  depends  largely  on  prospects  in  the  late  months  of 
the  current  season  as  to  the  1950-51  loan  rate,  the  size  and  quality  of 
1950  crop^  and  the  demand  for  cotton  for  use  "by  domestic  mills  and  for 
export  m  the  early  part  of  the  next  season.    It  is  expected  that  CCC 
stocks  will  be  about  5.0  million  bales. 

As  of  March  30,  reported  CCC  loans  on  19^9  crop  cotton  were  only 
3,160,000  bales  of  which  767,000  had  been  redeemed.    For  the  four  weeks 
ending  M'.-.rch  30,  only  U5,000  bales  were  placed  vmder  loan  while 
377/000  bales  were  redeemed.    The  low  level  of  loans  and  high  level  of 
repayments  reported  during  these  four  weeks  is  largely  due  to  the  rela- 
tively high  prices  diiring  this  period.    In  the  ten  spot  markets,  Middling 
15/16  inch  cotton  averaged  over  2  cents  per  pound,  or  nearly  10  percent, 
above  the  equi""'alent  loan  rate.    Prices  of  many  other  qualitites  of  cot- 
ton, particularly  those  of  Low  Middling  white  or  lower  grades,  were  even 
more  favorable  relative  to  the  loan  rate. 

During  the  heavy  harvesting  months,  prices  for  cotton  were  not  as 
high  as  during  March,     However,  since  early  in' "the  season  the  strong 
demand  for  coxton  both  for  use  by  domestic  mills  and  for  export,  coupled  . 
with  small  "free"  stocks  on  August  1,  19^9  and  the  grade  distribution  in 
the  19^+9  crop,  has  generally  maintained  prices  sufficiently  above  the 
loan  rate  to  hold  entries  into  the  Government  loan  to  a  low  level.  ECA 
policy  requires  that  a  specified  portion  of  all  cotton  procured  with 
ECA  funds  be  Low  Middling  or  lower  grades  and  consequently  has  kept  this 
kind  of  cotton  moving  into  trade  channels.    The  exact  proportion  of  total 
procureiTisnt  (exports)  of  cotton  that  must  be  in  the  low  grades  varies 
from  coijintry  to  country,  depending  on  condition  of  mill  machinery  and 
equipment,  composition  of  prewar  exports  of  U.  S.  cotton  as  to  grades, 
market  outlets  for  the  textiles,  etc.  but  ranges  from  12-1/2  percent  for 
Great  Britain  to  17-1/2  percent  for  Germany. 

Cotton  can  be  placed  under  loan  lintil  April  30  and  redeemed  from 
the  loan  until  August  1.    There  are  several  considerations  that  will  affect 
the  volume  of  cotton  that  will  be  placed  under  or  redeemed  from  the  loan 
before  the  end  of  the  season.    ECA  purchase  authorizations  for  cotton  in 
late  March  totalled  7I+  million  dollars,  (nearly  500,000  bales).  Since 
this  cotton  must  be  exported  by  June  15,  1950,  a  moderate  demand  can  be 
expected  for  cotton  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.    The  price  of  cot- 
ton has  not  declined  substantially  in  recent  weeks  from  the  season's 
high  level  reached  in  late  February.    The  loan  rate  on  Middling  7/8  inch 
for  1950  crop  cotton,  average  location,  seems  likely  to  be  slightly  lower 
than  during  the  current  season.    Barring  unforseen  economic  declines  or 
other  international  disruptions,  world  mill  consumption  and  U.  S.  exports 
of  cotton  in  1950-51  may  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  current  season. 
Farmers'  intentions  to  plant  cotton  are  not  officially  forecast  but  the 
initial  national  allotment  in  1950  of  21  million  acres  was  increased 
some  by  subsequent  legislation. 
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On  balance  J  it  ap-oe^.rs  that  CCC  loans  for  19^9  crop  cotton  v;ill 
not  exceed  3-l/U  million  bales,  a    l-^rge  pari  of  v/hicjh  will  "be  redeemed 
by  the  producero     CCC  stocks  of  cot  Ion  at  ihe  DSf^iuning  of  the  I95O-5I 
season  are  expected  to  be  about  5-0  nillion  b.^le.;  including  the  pooled 
cotton  from  the  19^^^  crop« 

Exports  of  Co t to n 
Te?:tiles  Decline 

Changes  in  the  volume  of  cotton  cloth  exported  from  the  Ul  S.  m  " 
recent  months  indicate  a  severe  dov/nward  adjustments    This  declining 
treui  may  mean  that  a  loi;er  level  of  exports  is  in  the  making  and  that 
the  United  States  will  no  longer  hold  the  position  as  chief  supplier  to 
the  world  textile  markets  which  it  held  in  the  immediate  pcstv;ar  years. 

In  19^7,  U»  S,  exports  of  cotton  cloth  were  nearly  1,5  billion 
square  yards  and  accounted  for  I5  percent  of  the  total  domestic  produc- 
tion of  cotton  clotho     This  volume— fi^-e  times  as  high  as  1930-39  average — 
now  stands  as  an  all-time  "oeak  for  U,  S.  exx)orts  of  cotton  cloth.  In 
19^8,  exports  declined  to  9^0  million  snuare  y?rd.s  and  comprised  about 
10  percent  of  domestic  cotton  textile  outputs     In  the  first  ten  months 
of  19^9  exports  v/ere  approximately  at  the  s^rae  level  as  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  19^8,  but  a  drop  in  volume  in  both  November  and  Decem- 
ber held  the  full  year- s  total  dovm  to  8gOo2  million  snuare  yards-. 

The  decline  in. exports  from  xQ^T  *o  19^9  partially  indicates  the 
recovery  from  war  damage  of  the  textile  industry  in  Europe  and  Japanc, 
In  19^7 »  Europe  and  Great  Britain  were  wrestling  v/ith  problems  such  as 
rebuilding  an  adequate  skilled  mill  force»  procurement  of  sufficient 
supplies  of  desii'able  cotton,  repair  and  modernization  of  mill  plants 
and  enuipmentj  and  exchange  difficulties*    Under  such  conditions^  these 
important  prewa.r  textile  ex.^orting  cotintries  could  not  compete  with 
U.  S»  millsj  either  from  the  stsindpoint  of  cost  or  production^  Japanese 
mi33ls  v;ere  under  rigid  regulations  and  v.'ere  not  allowed  to  operate  more 
than  2-l/U  million  spindles  (about  20  percent  of  prewar)  and  could  ex- 
port cloth  only  at  prices  comparable  to  U^  S,  prices*.  Consequently., 
during  19^'-7*  cotton  cloth  was  exported  from  the  United  States  to  a  sub- 
staiitially  larger  number  of  countries  than  prewar.    Many  of  these  new 
customers  were  normal  markets  for  European,  United  Kingdom  or  Japanese 
products,^    Analysis  of  tables  I3  and  ih  ind3.-cate  that  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports of  U,  So  cotton  cloth  in  1939  *o  countries  taking  I5  million  square 
yards  or  more  comprised  8i  percent  of  total  exports,  v/hile  in  19H-7  with 
ex;oorts  more  widespread  as  to  the  number  of  countries,  ag^'^regate  exports 
of  countries  taking  I5  million  square  yards  or  more  accounted  for  only 
55  percent  of  total  clcth  exports* 

In  19U8  and  19^9r.  European  and  British  mills,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  U,  S.  government  financed  cotton,  were  largely  successful  in 
reaching  postv;ar  goals  (for  some  countries  these  v/ere  a.bove  prewar 
levels)  in  volume  of  production  of  cotton  cloth.    In  Japan,  textile  ex- 
port regulations  were  gradually  relaxed  and  in  late  19^!-9  were  practically 
lifted,    V/hile  the  cotton  cloth  produced  in  these  and  other  countries 
(notably  India,  where  the  1950  goal  for  cloth  exports  is  ne- rl.y  one 
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Million  yards)  was  'beeomlng  more  competitive  with  U.  S.  goods  in  the  world 
textile  marlcetS;,  the  dollar  exchange  f3itua"^ioxi  in  many  t,exti].e  importing 
covmtries  was  deteriorating  aad  partially  or  wholly  effective  barriers 
were  erected  against  the  importation  of  U.  S„  textiles,    Eie  Philippine 
Eepuhlic,,  historically  the  second  largest  sin^lo  offshore  outlet,  has 
limited  imports  of  U,  S.  cloth  during  1950  to  2^;  percent  of  the  19^8 
volume „     Jamaica  no  longer  is'otalcing  any  U,  S.  goods.     Postwar  expansions, 
of  cloth  production  in  other  prewar  mainstay  markets,  sucn  as  Cuba,  Canada 
and  South  Americe.,  has  also  limited  exports  recently.    As  a  consequence, 
U.  S ,  exports  of  cotton  textiles  declined  in  late  19^9,  not  only  in  total 
volume  hut  also  as  to  number  of  countries. 

In  January  19^0,  exports  dropped  below  kO  million  square  yards  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years.    Although  nearly  two-thirds  higlier  than  the 
1935-39  average,  these  exports  ware  only  36.- 5  million  square  yards.,  com- 
pared with  55 o 9  million  in  December  and  102*3  million  in  the  preceding 
January.    If  January  should  be  typical  for  the  year,  the  1930  total  would 
be  the  lowest  since  before  the  war. 

A  substantial  reduction  in  annual  cotton  textile  exports  from  19^8 
and  19^9  levels  would  probably  affect  domestic  mills  more  adversely  than 
the  offsetting  reduction  ln\cloth  production  would  indicate.  Certainly 
the  large  voluiie  of  textile  exports  in  19^7  dolayod  the  dangerous  opera- 
tion of  cuJT tailing  cloth  production  and  of  reducing  cloth  prices,  A 
still  large  export  market  acted  as  a  sedative  when  it  did  happen  during 
I9U6  and  the  first  half  of  19^9.    It  is  improbable  that  this  re-adJustment 
which  as  a  whole  was  orderly  and  without  mishap,  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  substantial  disruptions  had  there  not  been  such  largecax- 
ports  to  serve  as  a  cushion ^ 

Whether  the  downward  trend  in  current  exports  really  portends  a 
permanent  lower  level  is  problem.etical  and  depends,  in  large  measure, 
on  the  combined  effects  of  several  factors,  over  most  of  which  the  domes- 
tic mills  have  no  control.    Soiae  of  the  factors  tnat  will  determine  the 
subsequ.ent  volume  of  U.  S,  cotton  textile  exports  are  the  general  economic 
conditions  in  the  importing  countries ,  the  actions  by  the  governments  of 
these  countries  as  to  import  restrictions  against  11.  S,  goods,  which,  in 
turn,  may  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  trade  can  be  established  or  re- 
established with  the  United  States  in  other  items, ■ the  ultimate  result  of 
the  devaluation  of  currencies,  the  extent  to  which  the  textile  industry 
in  Europe  and  Japan  eventually  recovers,  which,  in  turn,  depends  largely 
on  the  future  ability  of  these  countries  to  procure  cotton  through  cheir 
own  resources,  the  extent  to  whichliboth  foreign  textile  importing  and  ex- 
porting countries  substitute  rayon  and  other  synthetics,  including  paper, 
plastics,  etc.,  to  fill  the  gap  in  cotton  textile  requirements,  and  the 
extent  to  which  textile  production  becomes  the  nucleus  industry  in  the 
several  nations  which  now  are  industrializing  their  economy  for  the  first 
time.    Other  important  factors--and  over  these  the .domestic  mills  can 
exercise  control--are  merchandising  methods  and  the  prices  and  quality 
of  U.  S,  goods. 
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The  world  shortage  of  textiles  is  large.    Excluding  the  United  States, 
the  world  population  in  19^+9,  at  aboat  2-l/k  -oillion  persons,  was  10  per- 
cent more  than  the  I93U-38  averrge,  while  foreign  consumption  of  cotton 
in  I9U9,  at  ahout  20,5  million  n^lt.s,  wao  over  20  percent  less  than  the 
193ii._38  average.    Foreign  prod  Action  of  rayon  in  J.9-1-9  "was  ahout  1-7  "bil- 
lion pounds  or  52  percent  more  than  the  1S3'+-3g  average,  "but  this  increase 
which  is  about  equivalent  to  l.U  million  'bales  of  -  cotton,  falls  far  short 
of  balEincing  the  reduced  consumption  in  cotton.    Tiie  combined  per  capita 
production  of  rayon  and  cotton  textiles  in  all  foreign  countries  in  19^9 
was  about  5.1  pounds,  18  percent  less  than  in  193^-38» 

Foreign  Prodixct j  on-- 
i!ii2t  Million  Bales 

Foreign  production  of  cotton  in  19^9-50  is  expected  to  be  about 
lU, 750, 000  American  size  bales^,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  season 
of  h  percent_,  but  20  percent  below  the  prewar  average.    Foreign  cotton 
acreage  during  the  current  season  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  6  percent 
more  than  ths  ivO,  600,000  acres  in  19^8-U9  but  ui:favoratle  weather  and 
heavy  insect  infestation  in  the  higher  yield.ing  areas  resulted  in  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  average  yield. 

The  most  substantial  increases  in  foreign  production  in  19^9-50 
were  made  by  Mexico  and  Turkey »    A  37  percent  acreage  increase  (about 
300,000  acres)  in  Mexico  plus  favorable  weather  resulted  in  a  19^9  crop 
of  about  965;. 000  bales,  72  percent  above  19^8.    Cotton  production  in 
Mexico  has  been  siimulated  by  the  expansion  of  irrigation  facilities 
in  the  principal  cotton  growing  areas  and  the  devaluation  of  the  peso 
in  19^8,  which  increased  prices  foi-  cotton  by  ii3  percent  in  terms  of 
Mexican  currency.    A  record  cotton  crop  in  19^9  is  also  indicated  for 
Turkey,    The  latest  crop  estimate  is  ^35,000  bales,  which  would  repre- 
sent an  increase  above  last  year  of  about  125,000  bales  or  hi  percent. 

The  cotton  acreage  in  Pakistan  is  not  considered  to  have  changed 
from  the  2,7  million  of  the  previous  year  but  the  crop,  due  to  increased 
yields,  is  estimated  to  be  900,000  bales,  slightly  higher  than  last  year. 
An  increase  in  acreage  of  about  10  percent  with  some  improvement  over 
last  year  in  yields  is  expected  to  bring  the  current  crop  in  India  up 
to  about  2,3  million  bales,  I9  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The 
..Brazilian  crop  in  19'y-9-50  is  tentatively  estimated  at  1,700,000  bales, 
a  substantial  increase  over  last  year's  crop  of  1_. 5^0^000  bales.  The 
19^9-50  acreage  is  expected  to  be  about  500,000  acres  more  than  last 
year's  total  of  U.7  million  acres. 

A  sharp  drop  in  19^9  yields,  due  to  severe  leaf worm  and  bell  worm 
damage  is  responsible  for  a  smaller  crop  in  Egypt.    At  1.7  million  bales, 
the  19^9-50  crop  is  expected  to  be  8  percent  less  than  in  the  previous 
year,  although  the  cotton  acreage,  at  1, 7514-, 000  acres,  is  17  percent 
above  that  in  l<^kQ-k9,    The-  insect  damage  was  generally  confined  to  the 
area  that  produces  extra  long  staple  cotton. 
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Table  1.-  Cotton:- 


Acreage  planted,  yield  per  acre  and  production. 
United  StateSj  1925-49 


Year 
■beginning 
August  1 


Acreage  in 
cultivacion 
Juiv  1 


Yield  per 
planted  acre 


Production 


IjOOO  bales 
500  lb.  gross 


lyOOO  acres 

Pounds 

we  ight 

19?5 

45,968 

167,5 

16; 105 

19?6 

45,839 

187,  7 

17,978 

19?7 

39,471 

157,1 

12,956 

1928 

43I737 

158.4 

14 ,477 

19?9 

44',448 

159,7 

14,825 

1930 

43,329 

153t9 

13,932 

1931 

39,110 

209o  3 

17,097 

1932 

1/ 

36,494 

1 70  »  6 

13, 003 

1933 

29^  753 

2IO0I 

1 3 , 04  7 

19o4 

27^,860 

1 65  -  5 

9, 636 

1935 

28;063 

181'.  5 

10^,638 

1936 

30,627  . 

193 1  8 

12, 399 

1937 

34^090 

2  66.2 

18,946 

1938 

-,  / 

24,593 

232  »5  • 

ii,y<^3 

24,250 

C  0  0  (J  U 

n  Ri  7 

1940 

24,299 

248.0 

12,566 

1941 

?2,696 

227.2 

10,744 

1942 

?2 , 954 

268  2 

12,817 

1943  : 

21,900 

250.1 

11,427 

1944 

19,990 

288 .5 

12,230 

1945 

17,562 

246-3 

9,015 

1946 

18; 190 

227.4 

8,640 

1947  : 

.21,500 

263-7  - 

11,857 

1946       •  : 

23,163 

307.9 

14,877 

1949  ?/  i 

27,359 

281.0 

16,034 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board, 

1/  Excludes  for  1933  the  10,495,000  acres  plowed  up  under  the  AAA  pro- 
gram and  for  1938  to  1942,  inclusivej  such  acreage  as  were  plowed  up 
in  order  to  conform  with  ff=irin  acreage  allotments.     These  acreages  were 
1938— 4  25,000  acres;  1939—433,000  acres;  1940— 572,000  acres;  1941— 
434,000  acres;  1942— 348s0OO, 
2/  Forecast  as  of  December  1,  1949.  ' 
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Table  2.-  Got€da:    19£0' acreage  allotment  oompered"  with  1949  acreage 


"  A 

•             4  p      n  r  p  in 

!  acreage 

/X  ^  1  "1  "f"  T  TT  O  4"  1  r\Y\ 

GUI  O  -L  V  c.  U  ±  \Jll 

He*  I  V     o    t;  U 

a  1  J.  o  tinf;  nx.  i/ 

•        Or*  "yo  o           O  / 



1   OOD  prre*5 

1  5      /  ^    ,^  C.  TO  S 

Missouri 

:  463 

601 

583 

Vii'ginia 

oft 

Co 

■zo 

North  Carolina 

!                         (  ^  O 

o  xo 

ooucn  uaroiiria 

1                   i  f  \JCO 

J.  J  C  Oci» 

Georgia 

T  /111 

1     R  R  7 

X  ,  O  . 

n  orida 

42 

43 

44 

Tennessee  ■ 

r 

7  OA 

Alabama 

1                  i  J  0  ?  i 

i  ^  oco 

I  j,  oxo 

Mi  s  E  i  s  s  i  pp 1 

9  77n 

Arktinsas  . 

i  ^  -7  (C  i 

<i  f,  O  O  'x 

9  A 

LiOux  5 1  anti 

O  1  o 

1  OR? 

X  y  'J\i  \J 

Okl-  "loma  ! 

1,243 

1,344 

1,300 

Texas 

7,.637 

10,811 

10, 725 

Kew  I'exico  : 

±  /L' 

o  xU 

Arizona  ; 

232 

374 

375 

California  ; 

643 

^9B3 

957 

Other  States  ! 

17 

20 

19 

United  States  j 

21,000 

27,359 

26, 898 

Ccjmpiled  from  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  FMA*  • 

l/  Mot  applicable  to  cotton  1^  inches  or  more  in  staple  length  as  provided  for 
Tn  Section  3-^' 7  of  Public  Lew  ?72,  81st^  Congress. 
2/  Estimates  es  of  December  1,  1949. 
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"  •  Tsble  6.-  Grade -distribution  of  uplend  cotton  crops,  tlhitea  St-^tes, 

194 8. and  1949 




Grade 

 ■  

■  194-9 

 .  . 

!     ■  1948'. 

il949  as  per- 

jCent  of  1948 

 ' 

1;000  bales 

Percent 

1,000  beles 

Percent 

Pe  rcent 

higher 

49 

0<,3 

111 

0.8 

44,1 

Stict  Middling 

912 

5,8  . 

1,762 

12.1 

51c8 

d  d  1  inp" 

4,299 

27,1 

5,579 

38*3 

77.1 

S  "t"  y  T  p  "h    T  mur      n  H  H  ")  t  n  c 

5,252 

33  eO 

■  3,578 

'24o5 

146  c  8 

Xj\J  'rJ       -  X  U     X  Oi  1 1  pj 

1  ?5  7 

11  ol 

1,031 

'  7a 

170.4 

1.8 

X  •  ^ 

362 

.  2.5 

79.0 

wwVU.     VX  vJ.  XiiC'.I  y  ' 

Qa2 

83 

Oc5 

42a2 

Spotted 

Oc-5 

Good  Middling  i 

!  55 

a»3 

75 

73.3 

Strict  Mddling 

804 

5«1 

617 

4,2 

130,3 

Middl ing 

1,349 

8,5 

493 

3.4 

273.6 

Strict  Low  Mddling 

477 

3.0 

306 

2.1 

155,9 

Low  Middling 

108 

0.7 

250 

1,7 

43.2 

Tinged,  all  grades 

97 

0.6 

176 

1.2 

55.1 

Steined,  all  grades  ! 

1/ 

3 

y 

Gray,  ell  ^rrdes 

398 

2.5 

106 

0.7 

375.5 

Belov/  Grade 

19 

,0ol 

45 

0.3 

42.2 

Total  ! 

15,897 

100.0 

14,577 

100.0 

109.1 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Cotton  Branch,  PMA. 

l/  Less  than  500  holes. 
"2"/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  7-  =  - 

Cotton:    Acrepge  hr^r 
StnteS;  United 

vested 
States 

and  ginninr 
,  1947-49 

s,  by. 

State 

Acrep.ge  hnrvested 

:              Cotton  ginned 

1949  1/ 

:     1948  i 

19^7 

:  1949  1/  : 

1948  : 

1947 

1,000 
acres 

1,0^^0 
a;c  re  s 

1,000 
acres 

running 
bple  s 

1  noo 
running 
bale  s 

1,000 
running 
bales 

1,810 

1,630 

1,500 

853 

1,16.7 

907 

Arizona   ,  • 

3/3 

2oi 

•zoo 

235 

Arkansa  s   .. ,  ,  

2p450 

2,220 

2,050 

1,604 

1,922 

1.242 

California   

957 

0  0'± 

9 

1  bo 

n  Q 

0 
0 

6 

Georgia  ......  v . . 

X  ,  <J  1.'  w 

X  ^      U  »!/ 

1    2  70 

74.7 

1,060 
2p770 

950  . 

830 

633  • 

733 

"iyu 

2,560 

2,350 

1,460 

2,292. 

1    R1  7 

Missouri  ........ 

533  . 

555 

'i  oi 

All 

315 

Nevj  Mexico  ........ 

310 

209 

T51 

263 

225 

170 

North  Cercl'ina  .. 

815 

725  . 

647 

491 

.£97 

4oo 

1  ,  oUU 

L  ;  c  lU 

1,025 

i  5  1  2; 

587 

"ZfJ  9 

318 

South  Carolina  , . 

00  D 

Q  ^9 
0  'C 

642 

Tennessee   

830 

770  . 

700 

62? 

641 

cr\'7 
DU  f 

10  ..725 

8,610 
.  26 

8,350 

5,860 
18 

3,  0'^3 

32 

■25 

'21 

15 

Other  States  2/. . 

19 

18 

14 

11 

11 

8 

United  States   . „ . • 

26,898 

?2,8?1 

?1,?69 

15,901 

14,580 

11,^557 

Compiled  fron  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  A.gricultural 
EcononicSo 

1/  Pre lini nary, 

2/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentuckv,  and  Wevadao 
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Table  10.,-  Cotton:  'Exports  froir!  .tji^  United  States  "to  specified  c-ountries, 
August -January,  aveVare  1936-39,  1940-44,  snd  19'i6-49 


Country  of 
destination 


Europe 

United  Kingdom  . . • 

Austria   

Belgium  pnd  Lux.  . 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark  

Eire  

I  Estonia  *  

I  Finland  • 

France  

Germany  ,  . . 

(  Gibraltar  . <  • 

I  Greece   

I  Hungary  , . . 

I'  Italy   

i  Latvia  .•.c.«»..c. 
i  Netherlands   

Norway   

Poland  and  Danzig. 

Portugal   

Spain  •....•.•..•* 

Sv/eden  v « 

Switzerland 

UiS.S.R  

Yugoslavia  ....... 

Other  Europe  ...e* 

Total  Europe 

Other  Countries 

Canada  . .  •  . .  ...... 

Mexico    .  ..•.••>•  ^. 

Cuba   

Colombia  ► 

Indie  c, 

China  , . . , ,  ; 

Japan  . „  

Hong  Kong   : 

Australia  .........  : 

Palestine   ; 

French  Indo  CHina  ; 

Korea  ^ ; 

Other  countries  ..: 


Ave  ra  ge 
1935-39 


17000 
running 
bale  s 


896 « 8 
..1 

••  11?.0 
34.6 
19.6 

0 

5  ,9 
??,8 
486  ,.8 
3?8.6 
0 

0«8 
3.1 
?46.4 
.  4.2 
76.'? 
11.4 
105.4 
.  ??c8 
65.2 
.  79.4 
7a 
0 

11.  7 

2.3 
2,543.2 

161.8 

0 

7.0 

10,3 
38.6 
71.6 

662.8 
0 

.4.5. 
0 

11»6 

0 

15  «0 


 Year  beginning  August  1 

Average  :  ife  i  i"947 
1940-44     :  j/      ;  l/ 


1,000 
running 
bo  les 


337.6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

1.8 
2.0 

0 
0 

0.1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

45.8 
5.6 
.1 
2  7.8 

0 
0 

420.9 


World  total  3,526.4 


153.2 
0 
3.9 

1.9 
-  .1 

4c2 
11-2 

0 
7.3 

0 
2.3 

0 

80,5 
685,  5 


1,000 
running 
bales 


180.1 

3.5 
104o7  . 
74.0 
0. 
.1 
0;. 
21.7 
152.6  . 
127  ..8 
*1-  . 
9.7 
0,. 
261.7 

••  •  0' 
75s  9 

3.3  . 

3,7 
0 

29.4 

14.7 
9.1 

0  . 
60.1 

0 

1,132.? 
15  7.1 

0- , 

12.4 
1.0 

0 

97.3 
446.0 
1.7 

5.9 

5.3 

0 

606 
1,865. 7 


1,0'^0 
running 
bales 


1948 
2/ 


1949 
■  3/ 


1,000  - 
running 
bales 


:  l^OOQ 
•running 
■  bales 


159 . 8 

228V5^' 

322.7 

0 

'  16 0 7" 

19.9 

35.2 

76.2 

•.    .  -9.3-,5. 

0 

.4 

35.4 

. 0 

1,4  ♦O  ■.. 

■     ■  ■  •16..-0  ■ 

"  0 

.  8 

1»6 

0 

0 

.  ■ .  •  •    0  ■ 

10,6 

18,3 

3,1 

74  c  7 

•  236,6 

•  4-10,0  • 

51.3 

265  ..9 

328*6 

0 

:  '  ,  0 

■-  0 

1.0 

1.9 

15.5 

0 

1.7 

• .  1S,1.  • 

20.9 

304.8 

.    313  . 9 

0 

.  0 

23.2 

84«0 

■  126,8 

1  C 

1  •O 

"  *? 

.■  •  ■  ■  4-.4'  • 

14  .6 

54.4 

26.4 

0 

.  0 

....  0- - 

0 

11.0 

26,6 

4  ..7 

.  .4 

;  •  •  ■  6-,9'  • 

1.  8 

29.0 

30.2 

0 

'0 

0 

17.5 

:  11.1 

0 

3,4 

•  •  •  I46  ■ 

399 . 3 

1,372.7 

l,812o3 

84.5 

134.4 

•  130.7 

.  1/ 

0 

 0' 

q 

i  i  .  0 

0 

20=0 

^  19.9 

0 

?.4 

6.5 

6.8 

•9?.  9 

17,4 

364.6 

203.6 

311.5 

0 

0  ■  • ,      2  0  9 

•  28.2 

10.0 

0 

0 

,5 

■  4.7- 

3.6 

4*0 

4.1 

5«3 

23.0 

0 

8.5 

0 

46.8 

57.2 

901.9 

1,884,5 

2,412  .9 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau    of  the  Census. 
1/  Excludes  War  Department  shipments,     ?/  Includes  Army  Civilian  Supply  Exports* 
1/  Preliminary.    £/  Less  than  50  bales."' 
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Table  11.-  ECA  purchase  authorizatiorrs  issued  to  Apil    1»  1950  for  cotton 
to  be  exported  during  fiscal  year  1949-50,  end  actual  exports. 
United  States,  July  1949  and  August-February,  1949-50 


Count  n;- 


Austria  «  

Belgium  

Denmark  . .  ^  • . . .  r . .  • 

France 

French  North  Africa 
Germany  ....  . . 

Greece   

Italy  ,  .. 

Netherlands  .. 
Worway. ....... 

Sweden   

United  Kingdom 

Korea   

Total  


Authorizations  for  shipment 
of  cotton  during  fiscal 
year,  1949-60 


Exports  from  United  States 


July,  1949   :August-February  iS-lS^St) 


1,000 
dollars- 

9,725 

2/  6,000 

4,794 

123,900 

1,328 

145,703 

10,-078 

113,219 

38,545 

2,200 

2,100 

'  97,500 

10,370 

2/565,467 


1,000 
bales  1/ 

S0»2 
780.5 
8*4 
917*8 

€5°  5 
718.8 
242;  8 

X3=e 

IS.  2 
614*2 

562.0 


1,000 
running 
bales 


Compiled  from  reports  of  ECA  and  Bureau  of  the  Censusf 


1,000 
running 
bales 


.8 

aD.6 

8.0  

113.5 

1.0  ■ 

20.0 

21.6 

■  ■509.2 

0    •  • 

3c4 

32«6  ■ 

•  367.9 

2oO 

■ '    • "  18.8 

12^2   

 397.1 

3c8   

144.9 

1»1 

-    •  4.9 

0 

10,7 

24.-6 

403.8 

1.1 

16.1 

108.8    •  ■ 

'    ■    2", 030, 9 

1/  Calculated  at  t\^Z^(^  per  bale. 

2/  Does  not  include  3.0  rillion  dollars  authorized  in  TTprch,  1950, 
"of  about  19,500  bales  to  be^  exported  after  JtQy  20,  195C  . 
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Table  13.-  Exports  of  cotton  clothe  to  specified  countries  froo  Uhlted  States,  1920-191(9  l/ 


Total 
£/ 


:Phlllp-  : 
Canade :  pine      :  Iran 
;Eepubllc : 


"Central 


Cuba 


Indo- 
nesia 


Vene- 


Utalted 


luela  ;Klngdom| 


iCeylon 


Thailand 


Belgian] 

Congo  I 


Haiti 


British 
Mayala 


Other 
countries 


Million 


Minion  Million 
eg  .yds .  ag.yda . 


Minion 
sq .yds  . 


Million  Minion 
911  .yds .  sq  .jia  . 


Million  Minion 
ag.yde .  aq .yds. 


Million  Million  MlUlon  Million  Minion  Million  Million 
aq  yds .  sq .yds .  aq  yds  .  sq .yds ■    sq.ydg ■  sq .yds .  sq .yds. 


1920  37 

:    818 .8 

66.3 

63.1 

1921  y 

■■  551.5 

't3.1 

53. -6- 

1922 

:  587.5 

50.1 

93-'» 

1923 

:  lt6U.5 

35.5 

73.8 

192't 

:  U77.8 

33.'t 

67.5 

1925 

38.1 

79.8 

1926 

■■  513-3 

1*6.2 

101.1 

1927 

:  565.0 

63.1 

00.0 

1928 

:  5'*6.8 

69.8 

93.8 

192° 

:  56U.U 

75.6 

.31.3 

Av.  192c 

■2? 

:  563.3 

52.1 

79.5 

193c 

UI6.3 

58.3 

1(8.6 

1931 

367.0 

37.1 

61.6 

1932 

375.'* 

26.7 

116.7 

1933 

302.0 

17.1 

88.1 

191^ 

226.3 

12.5 

1*7 .9 

1935 

185 .6 

12.0 

1*7  .1 

1936 

200.5 

16.2 

UI.5 

1937 

236.3 

20.  U 

66.7 

1938 

319.6 

25.5 

125.5 

1939 

367.5 

'•3.5 

107.5 

Av.  1930- 

39 

299,7 

26.9 

751 

19'»0 

357.9. 

91.7 

7'*. 2 

19'»1 

586.7 

n5.7 

88.3 

19'»2 

Ul>7.8 

17'».2 

0 

19'<3 

538.5 

189.1* 

0 

19'''» 

63S.I 

218.7  . 

0 

I9U5 

672.8 

191.1 

2.5 

19''6 

77'*. 9 

203.0  • 

85.2 

I9U7 

1,U7'>.8 

285.3 

90.8 

19'»8 

9U0.U 

160. U 

83.0 

19l;9 

880.2 

173.7 

112.7 

Av.  19UO-U9  : 

731.2 

130.3 ; 

53.7 

i 


.2 

I 

U.2 
10.1 
1(0. U 
109.2 


1.3 

58.0 

160.7 

6.6 

36. u 

5.1 

2/ 

u.u 

72.3 

.  22.5 

1.1* 

2.2 

■  2.7 

Xj. 

.2 

6.9 

62.0 

1(6.8 

.3 

It. 5 

1*.0 

.3 

2/. 

6.8 

51.8 

86.9 

.3 

5.8 

1.9 

.2 

2/ 

7.8 

62.7 

80 .9 

.1 

10.6 

2.2 

.2 

.1 

12 .2 

63.2 

66. U 

.1 

10.5 

'••3 

.3 

2/ 

lU.O 

53.0 

70.0 

.1 

8.1* 

3-6 

.5 

.1 

15.1 

60. U 

80 .0 

2.1 

6.3 

7.7 

.2 

.1 

13-9 

U9.5 

70.7 

I*. 8 

8.5 

9.3 

.U 

2/ 

13.'* 

60.5 

76.6 

8.3 

12.2 

10.7 

.3 

.2 

9.6 

59.3 

76. U 

2.U 

10.5 

5.2 

.2 

.1 

10.0 

Uc.9 

dk.k 

5.9 

8.0 

8.8 

,1* 

8.5 

kk.'j 

5'*. 3 

S.8 

7.8 

5.6 

.2 

5-9 

50.2 

l.l* 

5.6 

0.2 

.1 

1.7 

UU.*( 

'»5.l 

■  5 

''.9 

.1 

.1 

^1 

1.2 

33-5 

67.6 

2.1 

3.'' 

.5 

5/ 

.9 

21.  U 

55. '» 

.5 

'  2.2 

,1* 

■  y 

V, 

1.0 

21.3 

59.7 

.3 

2.1 

.3 

.1 

|/ 

1.8 

17.7 

65.8 

1.6 

3-1 

.5 

.  ^, 

2.U 

36.8 

1*8.1* 

1.1 

k.i 

1.1 

3.6 

U5.8 

63. u 

'(.3 

8.1 

1.1 

% 

% 

2  1 

ll  Q 

1.9 

2/ 

15.8 

36.9 

1(1*. 3 

U.3 

5.2 

3.6 

36.5 

51.3 

62.0 

1*8.9 

12.7 

1.5 

1 

7.8 

3U.i( 

U7.7 

6.8 

12.3 

1.9 

i 

13.6 

25.1 

■  27.9 

0 

11.5 

31.5 

0 

19.6 

26.3 

31.2 

0 

9.7 

3.3 

5.2 

0 

29.1 

19.6 

32.1* 

l*.2 

6.0 

7.7 

n.8 

2/ 

26.8 

23.2 

33.5 

70.7 

10.7 

.5 

6.9 

.3 

91*. 1 

56.3 

1(3. 1* 

33.2 

27.1* 

1*2.1 

17.6 

6.2 

98.0 

'•9.9 

39.8 

17.9 

38.9 

26.9 

23.3 

'*.'• 

Si*. 8 

UU.9 

1*1*. 2 

38.3 

28.2 

23.2 

21.3 

19.0 

39.6 

36.7 

1*0.6 

23.1 

16.3 

1'».2 

8.6 

3.0 

.1 

I 

i 

2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

%^ 

.1 

I 

7.5 
13.8 
10.8 
30.7 

26.3 
18.1 

11.5 


21.7 
20.8 
22.6 
22.3 
.23.2 
-31.1 
.17.5 
27.3 
25.'* 
ll*.5 

22.6 

20.0 
ll».7 
19.3 
13.1 
2.6 
k.9 
10.6 
9-2 
15.2 
19.1* 

12.9 

15.7 
17.6 
13.1 
12.6 
15-1 
11.9 
11.0 
19.9 
9.6 
15.0 


i 

1>5 
-7 
2.5 
2.2 
3.2 


1.5 

.8 

1.0 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.5 
.9 

.5 

1.2 
.7 
.1 
0 
0 
•0 
7.9 
'(7.6 
106.0 
10 -.7 


ll».2  17.1* 


Million 

399.5 

328.3- 
29U.6. 
179-0 

189.1  ■ 
235.$' 
198.1. • 
212,2 
198 .5 
207.8; 

2l(5.1( 

l't9.5 

128,8.. 

ioe.9 
86.7 
5i(-.9 

U0.6 

^7.3 
't9.3- 
59.0  , 
69.8 

78.8  - 

58.0' 
151.5 
l'»9.3 
219.  X 
301.5  ■ 
337.8 

280.2  • 
670.1 
125.6 
166.9 

255.1 


Percentage  each  country  Is  of  total  exports 


Percent    Percent  Percent    Percent    Percent  Percent    Percent  Percent    Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent    Percent  Percent  Percent 


1920  : 

IOC 

0 

8 

1 

7.7 

1921        ■  : 

100 

.0 

7 

8 

9.7 

1922  : 

100 

0 

8 

5 

15.9 

1923  : 

100 

0 

7 

6 

15.9 

192!*  : 

100 

0 

7 

0 

lU.l,-. 

1925  : 

100 

0 

7 

0 

;.ii*.7 

1926  : 

100 

0 

9 

0 

■•.19.7 

1927  : 

100 

0 

11 

2  - 

15.6 

1923  : 

100 

0  . 

12 

7  ■• 

•  17.2 

1929  : 

100 

0 

13 

3. 

IH.U 

Av.  1920-29  : 

100 

0 

9 

2 

lU.l 

1930  : 

100 

0 

lU 

0' 

11.7 

1931  : 

100 

0 

10 

1 

16.8 

1932  : 

100 

0 

7 

1 

31.1 

1933  : 

100 

0 

5 

7 

29.2 

■■ 

100 

0 

5 

5 

21.2 

1935  : 

100 

0 

6 

5: 

25.1' 

1936  : 

100 

0 

8 

1, 

20.7 

1937  : 

100 

0 

8 

6^ 

28.2 

1938  : 

100 

0 

8 

0  ■ 

39.2 

1939  ^ 

100 

0 

n 

8 

29.3 

.  1930-39  : 

100 

0 

9 

0 

25.1 

i9'»0  : 

100 

0 

25 

6 

20.7 

iglil 

100 

0 

19 

7 

15.1 

100 

0 

.  38 

9 

0 

'^3  i 

100 

0 

•  35 

2 

0 

^1*1*  : 

100 

0 

3"* 

3 

0 

i9''5  : 

100 

0 

28 

U; 

o.k 

191*6  : 

100 

0 

26 

2 

11.0 

}  9U7  : 

100 

0 

19 

3 

6.2 

'  01*8  : 

100 

0 

17 

2 

8.8 

-9  : 

100 

0 

19 

7 

12.8 

A-i .  191*0-1*9  : 

100 

0 

2U 

7. 

7.3 

i 

i 

i 

6/ 
6/ 

f 

i 

0.7 
.5 
.7 

"(.3 
12. U 


0.2 

7.1 

19.6 

0.8 

u 

U 

0.6 

.8 

13.1 

U.l 

.2 

u 

.5 

1.1 

10.6 

8.3 

8 

.7 

1.5 

11.2 

18.7 

1 

1 

2 

.1» 

1.6 

13;1 

16.9 

-2 

2 

.  .5 

2. '2 

11  .-6 

12.2 

-  i 

9 

.8 

2.7 

10.3 

13.6 

1 

7  • 

•.  ■  .7 

2.7 

10.7 

lU.a 

.1* 

1 

1 

1.1* 

2.5 

9.1 

12.9 

.8 

1 

6 

1.7 

2.1( 

10.7 

13.6 

1.5 

2 

1 

1.9 

1.7 

10.5 

13.6 

.U 

1 

9 

.9 

2.l( 

9.8 

15.5 

1.1* 

1 

9 

2.1 

2.3 

12.2 

11*. 8 

.8 

2 

1 

1.5 

1.5 

12.6 

13.1* 

.U 

1 

5 

i 

.6 

ll(.7 

1I1.9 

.2 

1 

6 

.5 

lU.8 

29.9 

.9 

1 

5 

.2 

-5 

11.5 

29.8 

.3 

1 

2 

.2 

.5 

10.6 

29.8 

.2 

1 

0 

.1 

.8 

7.5 

27.8 

.7 

1 

3 

.2 

■  .3 

11.5 

•15.1 

■  •/3 

•1 

3 

.3 

1.0 

12.5 

17.3 

1.2 

2 

2 

.3 

1.2 

n.8 

19.2 

.7 

1 

6 

.6 

l*.l* 

10.3 

12. 1( 

3.2 

1 

u 

1.0 

6.2 

8.7 

10.6 

8.3 

2 

2 

.3 

1.7 

7.7. 

10.7 

1.5 

2 

7 

.1* 

2.5 

5.2 

0 

2 

1 

5.8 

3.1 

U.l 

l*.9 

0 

1 

5 

-5 

'*.3 

2.9 

U.8 

.6 

8 

1.1 

.3.5 

3.0 

''.3 

9.1 

1 

I* 

6/ 

6.U 

3.8 

2.9 

2.3 

1 

9 

2.9 

10.1* 

5.3 

U.2 

1.9 

1* 

1 

2.9 

6.2 

5.1 

5.0 

U.U 

3 

2 

2,6 

.5.'' 

5.0 

5.6 

3.2 

2 

2 

1.9 

t  % 

1 


6/ 
6/ 


6/  6/ 


0.1 
.1 


i  i 

I  I 

6/  6/ 

I  f 

%  I 

1.8  6/ 

.9  t/ 

1.2  O.h 

2.5  .5 

2.l(  2.2 

1.2  .1* 


i 

i 

6/ 

I 

i 

0.1 

I 

6/ 
6/ 

I 

1.1* 
1.2 
2.1 
1.1* 
2.1 
2.8 
2.1 

1.6 


ircent 

Percent 

Percent 

2.7 

U8.8  . 

3.8 

59.5 

3.8 

50-.  1 

U.8 

i- 

38.5  ■ 

''.9 

39.6. 

5.7 

0.3 

U3.7' 

3.U 

.1 

■38.6 

U.8 

.k- 

37.6, 

U.6 

.u 

^•5 

2.6 

.6 

3,6. 8 J 

U.O 

6/ 

U3.5," 

U.8  ' 

.u  ■ 

■3'6-8:' 

U.O 

r2  ■ 

35.1' 

5.1 

•  3  . 

26-9' 

'*.3 

.1 

.28.7 

1.1 

.1 

2!t.3 

2.6 

.1  •. 

21.9 

5.3  ' 

ii  ■ 

23.6 

3.9 

;l  : 

20.9 

u.8  , 

co" 

5.3 

.2  ? 

19.0. 

U.3 

.2 

26.3 

U.U 

0.3 

16.2 

3-0 

.1 

25.8 

2.9 

6/ 

33.3 

2.3 

0 

U0.7 

2.U 

0 

U7.? 

1.8 

0 

50.2 

l.U 

1.2 

36.1 

l.U 

3.2  • 

U5.3 

1.0 

11.2 

22.9 

J  .7  ■ 

1.2 

19.0 

1.9 

2.1* 

Coirolled  from  reporto  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1/  Includes  duck,  tlrerabrics,  all  other  cotton  cloths,  bleached,  unbleached, yam  dyed  and  colored,  and  mixtures  made  largely  of  cotton  yame. 
2/  Totals  and  averages  vere  wde  before  figures  were  rounded  to  Billions. 
3/  Linear  yards. 

5/  If  any  included  in  other  countries. . 

5/  Less  than  50,000  yards.  i  ■ 

6/  Less  than  0.05  percent.       '    '       '  ■ 
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Tb1>1»  IH.-  Sxporta  of  eottai  olotk.  »y  eopotrjr  of  4MtJa»tlon,  DoltM  BUiUt,  19n        19'>7-'>9  1/ 


Conntrj 
of 

dvstlnatloa 


19*9  2/ 


19W 


19V7 


Conntry 
of 

degtlaation 


19W  2/ 


19^ 


19*7 


1939 


:IUllloii  Per- 
;aq.  jiM.  Caat 


Wllion  Por-  Wlllcn  Per-  Wlllon  P«r- 
aq.  jtU.    cant    aq.  yflja.  oant     aq.  jdj.  cant 


:lllllloB  Par- 
:aq.  cant 


mUlon  P«r- 
aq.yyda.  oapt 


millon  Par- 
aq.  jtM.  ant 


Millios 


Par- 
cant 


Grmod  totai  3/        i  680.2    100.0      9'»0-''     100-0    1>7'>.8   100.0     367.5  100-0 


I.  Africa,  total  3/:  l8o.l 

Canada   :  173.7 

Craanlaild   :  0 

Maxlco  :  5.7 

■avf oundloai  .... 


gO.I»      169.8  16.1 


19.7 

0 

0.6 
7  -1 


BarBula  aal  Carib. 
Ana,  total  ^  ... 

Balia— «   

Bartedoaa   

BarKoda  

Cuba   

Curacao   

SoBlalcan  Pap.  . 

Tnaak  V.  I.  ... 


5 
.6 
.2 

1.7 
10.8 
1.8 

Baltl   :  15-0 

Jualoa    .1 

Laavard  lalaad*  .:  2.0 
Trinidad  and 

Tobaeo   :  2.0 

Othars   :  0 


66J 


.  Aaarloa,  total  V: 

Argantlna  :  57? 

BollTla  :  6.7 

.2 

1.2 
3.6 
6.8 
1>.7 
.2 
3.5 
6.6 
2.* 

_  .    -9 

Tanaiuala   26.2 


.1 
.1 

y 

5.0 

.2 
1.2 

.1 

1.7 

V 
.2 

.2 

0 

JLL. 


Brazil 
Brltiah  Oalaaa 

Chlla   

ColoBbla  

lonador   

franeb  Gulnaa  . 

Paraguaj  

Faru  

Sii7ljua  

nru^uaj 


Othars 


0.1 


.2 
.8 

V 
.1 
0.* 
0.8 
0.5 

0^ 
0.7 
.2 
.1 
3.2 
V 


Europa,  total  2/  •  - 

Albania   

Austria   

Azoraa   

BelgluB  and  Lnz.. 
CtachoaloTaHA  . . 

Danaark   

Klra   

Flalaod   

Tme*   

Oaraonj   

Greaco   

Icaland   

Ital/   

Malta   

■atfaarlanda  

tomj  

PortBsal  

Svadan  

Svltierlaad  

nmtad  ClagdoB  . , 

U.S.6.B  

Tngoalarla   

Othara   


0 
•  3 

y 

2.5 
0 
.7 
.9 
1.2 
3.5 
1.1 
1.1 

5/ 

1.0 

5-2 
.1 

1.1 
.3 
23.2 
.1 

2/ 


0 

.3 

0 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.8 
.1 
.1 

V 
.1 

V 
.1 
0.6 
V 

 0 


TScCTT 


8.2 
1.2 


•3  19-5 


TTTl  57573  1379 

0  V 

0.9  6.9  0.5 

0.1  1.6  0.1 


l>6.8 

-S37r 

0 
3.8 
1.5 


Brltlnh  BoDdurw  : 

1.1 

.5 

8.6 

1.0 

7.1 

6.5 

0.7 

U.6 

8.7 

1.0 

7-7 

9.7 

1.1 

5-'' 

5.1 

0.6 

8-5 

Fanaaft  BeptiU.le  . 

5.5 

0.6 

5.1 

0 

0 

0 

78.3       8.9  72.1 


-3 
.2 
39.8 
2.2 
11.0 
.6 
9.6 
.6 
3.0 

k.O 

0 


0.1 

0.8 
1.6 
-9.8 
0.6 
0.9 
0.5 
0 


7-7 


0.1 

I 

0.2 
1.2 

V 
1.0 

i/ 

0.3 

O.k 

0 


.9 

l.k 
.3 
1.3.8 

1.7 
15.0 

2-2 
19.8 
U.l 

3.9 

7-2 
0 


0.1 
0.1 

V 

3.0 
0.1 
1.0 
0.1 
1.3 
1.0 
0.3 

0.5 
0 


63 


0 

5 
1 
i> 

0 

1971i 
8.5 
0 

1.7 

2.3 


89.0 

.7 
2.l> 
2.2 
10.7 
6.6 
.1 
.2 

2.  k 

3.  * 
1.5 

38.9 
0.2 


0.* 

0.1 
0.3 
0.2 
1.1 

0.7 

0.3 
0.* 
0.2 
It.l 


1.2.9       I..9  It7.5 


2.7 
1.2 
l».7 
9.5 
6.8 
'.-5 
-3 
1.8 
k.l 
k.6 
8.1 
27.0 
0 

1*0.6 


0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
0.6 
0.5 
0.3 
V 
0.1 
0.3 
0.3 
0.5 
1.8 
0 


3.9 

2.8 
.* 

'..5 
2/ 
.3 
S/ 
.3 
.1 

1.1 

3.9 
.1 

2.3 
.7 
26.9 
0 

s/ 

0.2 


57         5/  V 


I 
!^ 

0.3 
V 
0.5 

1 

0.1 
0.* 

y 

0.2 
0.1 
2.9 

0 

'I 


.1 

9.3 

2/ 
.2 
19.9 

I 

.8 
2.1 
2.6 
3.0 
18.7 
.5 
29.0 
2.0 
*2.a 
0 


IT 
1 

.7 
.7 
6.7 
23-5 
-8 

.5 
.3 
.1 

8.1 

0 

•3.^ 


0.6 
1.3 

I 

o;i 

0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
1.3 

y 

2.0 
0.1 
2.9 
0 


.1 

2/ 
.1 
.1 

2/ 

1 

.1 

0 

,2/ 

2.1 

2/ 
1.1 

0 
0 


11 

0 

1.0 
0.* 


56-3 

2*2- 

>5.8 

12.5 

1.1 

0.1 

.5 

0.1 

-9 

0.1 

.* 

0.1 

8.9 

0.6 

1..1 

1.1 

13-7 

0.9 

12.9 

3.5 

9-3 

0.6 

*^1 

y 

10-5 

0.7 

1.1 

6.6 

0.* 

12.0 

3.3 

5.3 

0.* 

2.5 

0.7 

0 

0 

9-3 

2.5 

110.3       7.5     101.*       27  .6 


U  Wi  t.l  "*^ 

0.*         2.7       0.2  .1  5/ 


y 

0.2 
0.2 
1.8 
6.* 
0.2 

0.1 

1^ 

2.2 
0 


1.* 

17" 

I 

0.1 

0 

o¥e 

y 

0.3 

0 

6 

0.* 


Aala,  total  j/         :  357.5       *0.6     3U.9       33.2     358.0      2*. 3     119.0  32.* 


0 
0.1 

y 

17-3 
0 
1-5 

y 

5.3 
2.3 


0.5 
0.6 


Aden   

Afgkanlataa  . . 

Arabia   

Bahrain  

British  Nalaja 

Caylon   :  21.3 

Chli\a   :  2/ 


1^ 
.1 
1.2 
10.7 


Treneh  lodo  Chlaa: 

Eong  Eong  : 

India   : 

Indonesia  : 

Iran   : 

Iraq   : 

Israel  and  Pales. : 

Japan  : 

Korea   

Enalt   

Lebaaoo  : 

Beth.  Z.  Indie*  .: 
(sea  Indonesia)  : 

Pakistan  

Fblllpplne  Bep.  . 
Portogaese  Aeia  . 

Saudi  Arabia   i 

BlaB(Bee  Ikallaadi 

Syria   

ttalland  ... 
Trans  Jordan 

Turkey  

Others   


-3 
38-3 
109-2 
7.2 
3-9 
.3 
.* 
-7 
1.8 


Australia  and 
Ooeanla,  total  j/^ 

Australia  

British  Vestem 

Paolfie  Islands 

Frensh  Ooeaalo  . 

IVev  Guinea  

Sew  Zealand  .... 

Others   


I  AfMoa,  total  .. 

Algeria  

Anglo  Xgy.  Sudan 

Angola   

Belgian  Congo  .  - . 
British  1.  Afrisa 
British  W.  Africa 
Caaeroons  

«eypt   

Ithlopla   

Trenoh  Eq.  Africa 
Freaoh  Morocco  . . 
French  Soaallland 
French  V.  Africa 

Gold  Coast   

Liberia   

Madagascar  

Hsdena  Is1sb4(.. 

Motaabique   

■Igerla   

■ortkant  Bhodssia 
Southsm  Rhodesia 

Tangier  

Tunisia  

DalcB  of  S,  Afrioa: 
Others   


,  5 

0.1 

6.3 

0.* 

0  2 

1.2 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 

y 

.2 

.3 

*/ 

0.1 

1.7 

0.2 

.7 

y 

1.2 

106.0 

JJ..3 

*7.6 

3.2 

2.* 

23.3 

2.5 

17.6 

1.2 

y 

.3 

y 

18.6 

1.3 

y 

.7 

0.1 

35.3 

2.k 

0.5 

1.1 

0.1 

3-1 

0.2 

*^ 

3-2 

0.3 

9-5 

0.6 

17-9 

1.9 

33-2 

2.3 

12.* 

*0.* 

*.3 

10.1 

0.7 

0.8 

6.5 

0.7 

1*.0 

0.9 

0.* 

3.9 

0.3 

1 

.3 

0.1 

.7 

0.1 

1.3 

0.1 

0.2 

2.8 

0.3 

2/ 

y 

103.1 


I 

18.1 
-5 
.2 
1.0 

2/ 

3.5 
1.2 
11.7 
.2 

5.6 
0 

1.9 
1.0 
.5 
.5 
.2 
2/ 
-3 

1.0 
0 

5*. 8 
.* 


1.2 
1.3 
.* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1*.2 

1.6 

*-2 

0.* 

112.7 

12.8 

83.0 

6.8 

.3 

y 

-3 

y 

*.* 

0.5 

9.1 

1.0 

.* 

2^ 

1.3 

0.1 

19.0 

*.* 

0.5 

-9 

0.1 

.9 

0.1 

*.* 

0.5 

1-5 

0.2 

0 

0 

0.1 

y 

6.5 

-§7^ 

1.6 

\.i 

1^6 

y 

.1 

y 

0.2 

.7 

0.1 

2/ 

y 

2/ 

y 

.7 

0.1 

2.9 

0.3 

0 

0 

-3 

y 

96?9 
9^6 

U.* 

6.2 

2/ 

30.8 
.* 


6^6 

y 

0.7 

0.8 
0.* 

y 

2.1 

y 


U.7 

"t 

0.1 
2.1 
0.1 

y 

0.1 

0^ 
0.1 
1.3 

0^6 
0 

0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

I 

0 
6.2 

y 


185.2 


.7 
.* 

26.3 
6.8 

.6 
1.2 

8^6 
2.8 
7.5 

.8 
7.8 
1.1 
2.0 
6.8 

.3 
1.0 
7.* 

.* 
2.0 

.3 

.2 
98.0 

.3 


0.1 

2^8 
0.7 

y 

0.1 

y 

0.9 
0.3 
0.8 
0.1 
0.6 
0.1 
0.2 
0.7 

y 

0.1 
0.8 

y 

0.2 

i 

y 


.5 
1.5 

7^6 
1.2 

310.6 

^  i..s 

30.7 
39.7 
5/ 
5.7 
2.0 
U.* 
5.0 
5-9 
.6 
25-9 
U.2 
2-* 
8.6 
.3 
*.7 
3*-* 
.2 
9.* 
-8 
.3 
9*.l 
9.2 


y 

0.2 

y 

0.5 
0.1 


^73^ 
0.2 

y 

2.1 

2.7 

PT* 

0.1 
0.6 
0.3 

0.* 

1^6 
0.8 
0.1 
0.6 

y 

0.3 
2.3 

0.6 


*.l 

T 

.1 

I 

.1 

0 

I 

0 

i 

0 

I 

.k 


0^ 


0.3 

0.* 
0.1 
1.2 

!( 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

107.5 

29. 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2/ 

y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.0 

0.5 

0 

0 

1.5  0.* 
TT  ffT" 


.1  r/ 


y 
1.1 


0 

i 

0 

i 

0 

I 

1.0 
0.1 


Coaplled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
1/  Includes  duck,  tire  fabriea,  all  other  cotton  cloths  bleached,  unbleaaked,  yarn 
2/   All  totals  were  aade  before  data  esre  rounded.    */  I«ss  thaa  0.05  percent.  2/ 


dyed  ead  colored,  and  alxtwres  aade  largely  of  aottoB  ysads.  2/  Prellalaary. 
lass  thaa  50,000  yards. 


jA]i..3rxB.-)U4.  1950 
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T«ble  15.-  Exports  of  cotton  cloths,  by  ■onths,  Dnltsd  Stat«s,  1920-1950  1/ 


Isar 

January 

'  Fabmary' 
:  t 

March  ' 
 - 

April  \ 


May  ' 
I 

Jane 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

July 

Angast 

'Sapteaber  ' 

:  1 

October 

NoTsber  * 

;  : 

Oscoaber 

Total  2/ 

•Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Klllion 

Hilllon 

Million 

Million 

Million 



Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

80.  TdS. 

sq.  yds. 

sq.  yds. 

sq.  yds. 

SQ •  yds • 

SQ •  Tds • 

3Q •  yds « 

SQ.  yds. 

sq.  yds. 

sq.  yds. 

sq,  yds. 

sq.  yds. 

sq.  yds. 

1920  2' 

.  71.0 

79,4 

87,7 

80.3 

90  0 

60.3 

47»0 

54,4 

AA  -a 
60,3 

ro  A 

58.6 

44.3 

818.8 

1921  ^/ 

37.5 

30,1 

33,0 

36.8 

49»7 

cA  1 

Ao  ^ 

62,3 

At  c 
64,5 

53.4 

39.8 

551.5 

1922 

31.0 

32,7 

48,4 

CI  A 
51.0 

60  »u 

62  8 

60  2 

50  •! 

52,2 

51.0 

45.9 

41,1 

587.5 

1923 

38.9 

J0,o 

48,9 

44.7 

35^1 

38.6 

44.8 

37.2 

35.1 

1  A 1  e 

464.5 

1924 

28.4 

29,1 

30,6 

32.6 

U.8 

39.3 

37.4 

49,4 

43.2 

53.1 

46.5 

43,4 

477.8 

1925 

51.8 

39.7 

51,5 

52.4 

37-4 

41.8 

44.5 

42,4 

U.9 

43,1 

46,9 

543.3 

1926 

41.2 

37,7 

41,4 

52,4 

1  T  ^ 
41  0 

49.2 

38,5 

1  A  -a 
40  .3 

37.8 

43.5 

40,5 

513.3 

1927 

39.9 

30,1 

44,7 

54«2 

ii.9«2 

cl  A 
?i.O 

48,3 

51*8 

44»9 

47,5 

43,2 

565.0 

1928 

36.8 

34,8 

1  1  L 
44,6 

41.5 

1  O  1 

47-1 

45.5 

35»9 

A 

57.6 

rr  A 
55.0 

53,0 

546.8 

1929 

57.1 

52,1 

60,9 

49.9 

1  A  Q 

45*2 

51 .3 

42.7 

43*1 

44*1 

36.2 

34,9 

564.4 

10-y»ar 

f  a  A 
47.0 

48.6 

40.x 

avarags 

43.4 

40,8 

49,2 

CO  0 

4f  •V 

47  oO 

50.9 

f  A  a 
40.0 

42.2 

563,3 

1930 

39.4 

32.2 

30,4 

37.0 

OA  T 
JO9  f 

"SA  1 

A 

34,4 

32.7 

35.0 

29.3 

29.5 

416,3 

1931 

31.7 

25.3 

33,5 

31.0 

•5*  A 

J5«4 

JO. 5 

25«9 

30.0 

27,4 

30.9 

367.0 

1932 

28.4 

31.0 

38,2 

44.2 

30.0 

24  .J 

•c4.X 

25.5 

30.7 

375.4 

1933 

34.4 

34.3 

37, D 

28  2 

5A  T 

no 
XJ.j 

14,0 

XO.l 

302.0 

1934 

17.1 

20.3 

22.7 

23.8 

22.9 

21.4 

15,7 

14>6 

17,5 

16.6 

17.1 

16.6 

226.3 

1935 

15.7 

16.0 

18.9 

16.5 

16.6 

13.8 

14.6 

13.9 

U.3 

15.7 

17,0 

12.5 

185.6 

1936 

15.7 

15.5 

21.9 

19.9 

19.0 

17,0 

1^.7 

24,5 

13,6 

15,6 

13,1 

6.0 

200.5 

1937 

15.1 

16. 0 

21.5 

17.9 

1  0  A 
lo.O 

1 A  c 

10.5 

1  A  1 

lo.l 

17.5 

19,5 

27,8 

25,5 

23.7 

236.3 

1938 

25.7 

24.5 

36.5 

28.9 

20  .l 

22,2 

21.0 

22.0 

26,3 

27,9 

28,5 

3'^.0 

319.6 

1939 

21,7 

28,1 

34,5 

30.6 

2Um2 

28,3 

29.4 

22,5 

30,8 

41.6 

36,7 

39,0 

367.5 

10-yaar 

2o»U 

avaraga 

24.5 

24,4 

30,4 

27.8 

25.0 

24,9 

22,3 

22,0 

24.8 

23.5 

23.7 

299.7 

1940 

33.9 

34.1 

35,9 

35.5 

29.9 

24,8 

26,8 

25.0 

24,6 

28.1 

30.8 

28,5 

357.9 

19U 

35-7 

34«7 

40,2 

39.2 

39.6 

41,5 

51,3 

47,3 

77.8 

63,6 

i/  69.0 

586.7 

191»2 

47.5 

50.2 

36.0 

31,8 

29*3 

oc  A 

29.1 

1  a  1 
40, X 

29,7 

30.4 

35,7 

48,4 

447,8 

1943 

42.3 

37.5 

7J..O 

f  ;  A 

44.8 

49  •? 

40,1 

48,9 

51,4 

39.0 

49.2 

i/  43.8 

538.5 

1944 

34.2 

42.0 

46,0 

43.3 

1.8.7 

51.6 

63.2 

63,4 

58,8 

55.0 

77.2 

k/  54.6 

638.1 

1945 

51.8 

51.7 

59,0 

52.8 

51.4 

56.7 

62.9 

57,0 

58,0 

49.0 

68.8 

y  52.8 

672.8 

17/4,0 

62.8 

66.2 

6S.2 

73.1 

68.3 

57*5 

59,9 

41,6 

42.6 

70.3 

li/l01.3 

774.9 

1947 

89.0 

88.1 

126,5 

138,2 

U6.7 

125.2 

129.3 

U0,7 

130,7 

135,3 

122,7 

i/102.4 

1,474,8 

1948 

93.9 

82.4 

75,6 

80.1 

79.9 

73.1 

71.9 

63.7 

62.5 

83.3 

58,0 

116.0 

940,4 

1949 

102.3 

88.2 

93,5 

79.i 

74.3 

81.1 

65.9 

60,0 

66,4 

60.4 

52,8 

55.9 

880.2 

10-year 

61,8 

ararage 

59.3 

57.5 

63,6 

61.0 

63-0 

58.6 

58.8 

57.1 

60.7 

62.9 

67,3 

731.2 

1950 

36.5 

CoBpiled  froB  Monthly  SuMsary  of  Foreign  Ccaerce  of  the  Dnlted  Stataa,  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1/  Includes  duck,  tire  fabrics,  all  other  cotton  cloths,  bleached,  unbleached,  yam  dyed  and  colored,  and  mixturaa  made  largely  of  cotton  yama. 
2/  Totals  vere  Bade  before  fignrea  vera  rounded  to  alllions,  and  arc  not  alwaya  suHutloB  of  Bonthly  data  owing  to  reTlslons  and  adjustaents. 

2/  Linear  yards. 

4/  Arbitrary  adjustments  to  calendar  year  totals. 
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Country 
of 

destination 


and 
Sea  Island 


Runni ng 
bales 


Europe 
Austria  e  ........  { 

Belgium  and  Lux 
Czechoslovakia 

Denmark   

Finland   

France 
Germany 
Greece  . 
Hungary 
Ireland 
Italy 


•  •Co* 


•  e  o 


Uetnerlands  ...u* 
NoiTmy 

Poland  and  Danzig 
Portugal .  B  • « .  • . 
Rumania  .o. »...«. 
Spain  ^ r  4 r . •  .. 

Sweden  » • . .  • 

Switzerland  o.e.? 

Trieste   »r 

United  Kingdom  . » 
Yugoslovia 

Total  Europe  . • 

Ame rica 

Boli-via  

Canada   

Colombia  * • ? • c • • 

Chile   

Cuba  ^••A>o** • i  c  c t 
Dominican  Republic: 
Uruguay  .«...«...: 

Others  : 

China  ,  

Japan  . », , ,  

India   o 

Hong  Kong  ,  •  o . ♦ . 
Taiwan  (Formosa) 
Palestine 
Korea  . . . 
Philippine  Rep.  •  : 
French  IJorocco  ..: 
U,  of  S.  Africa  , : 
Netherlands  Indie sf 
Ethiopia  as...  , . ,  t 
: 

Total   : 


V/l    ^  O      X  A  Will 

thp  United  States 

•  Februp 

rv.  1949 

pnd  1950 

February  1950 

:  1949 

:     1-1/8" :1-1/16" 

:  15/16^ 

•  Under 

:  and 

J  to 

*•  15/16" 

*       X  U  u  C2.  X 

•  Total 

•  X  W  u  CaX 

t    ove  r 

:  i—i/o 

.1—1  A 

•  X    i / XD 

Kunning 

Running 

Running 

Running 

bale  s 

bal  e  8 

UCLXC7  o 

bale  s 

bale  s 

bales 

99 
c  c 

7? 

ft  7*=;  ft 

r  CO 

8  ?22 

4,207 

20,006 

17,229 

1    9  ft  7 

2  70*i 

QSfi 
o  ,  *7  ou 

99  7fi9 

3  966 

3  9fifi 

7  4- so 

?>  090 

in  m Q 

81  1*52 

X  0'\J(J\J 

9Q  1  R4. 

7R   1  77 

/  O  •  X  O  1 

A  7QQ 

X  7  ,  C±  <J 

15  197 

X<J  p  X  *7  1 

fiO 

7Q  pop 

99    9  7Q 

806 

591 

w  J> 

1  881 

X  y  l-*  W  X 

C  X 

8G0 

R91 

X 

333 

883 

400 

1  77^^ 

<0  D  j  XC  >7 

47  786 

7,462 

85  152 

47  239 

7  ?  03 

18,05? 

6;  840 

?^0 

nOO 

»=;oo 

7   1  S7 

O  ,  Xo  / 

TOO 

S  7Q& 



75 

6,879 

14.  «;qi 

Xt  ;  «J  5  X 

25 

3;  821 

7  fl4.fi 

Tnn 

455 

«iO 

1  9*1^) 

X  ,  QU 

9  4.71 

206 

?nft 

c  w  o 

7SO 

6,216 

21,006 

46,922 

9,889 

81,033 

103,978 

500 

4,900 

400 

5,800 

6,096 

28,024 

95,656 

228,860 

20.827 

373  367 

347  PfiQ 



yuu 

295 

2,751 

I5j,790 

X  p  w 

C  w  J.C  OO 

74.  S91 

401 

3  ll7 

31 

3,549 

3,568 

l08 

1  t^l 

±o  X 

7  fi50 

950 

www 

1,600 

1,200 

0 

30 

2 

900 

300 

6  748 

15,364 

4.R  4fiQ 

9A   1  OQ 

Ct  ^  XL'S 

5  ISl 

52  -  901 

4  3  950 

109  00? 

S7  4.97 

52.690 

20.286 

1,939 

1  250 

X  p  w  c/ w 

76   1  fif? 

r  vj  ,  xvj  V/ 

9 

402 

400 

2,324 

19  207 

X  4^  t  w  W  f 

7   1  ft's 

r  ,  XOO 

407 

72 

4.7Q 

614 

100 

71 4 

1  x*± 

593 

223 

6  740 

1?  9S? 

600 

600 

700 

1  v/w 

162 



162 

427 

213 

213 

932 

0 

1,000 

0 

500 

82,627 

135,866 

319,359 

117',  096 

654,948 

497,07? 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censuse 


JAN.-M.-l^LAJ?:  1950 


Tatle  17»-  Export  of  cotton  linters  from  the  United  State?, 
January-Pebruary,  1950 


Country  of 
destination 


January 


Eurofpe 
France  , ^ . 


 jFeliruary,  1950  

1950  ;    ? Grade  l-^sGrade  5-7   Total 

Bales  Bales 


70 


103 


103 
2,lU6 


Germany  . ^  o ...........  ?  29, 199 

United  Kingdom  r  3.950 

Total  Europe  33,219 

• 

America  i 

Canada  s  2^^1+9 

Cuba  .0  ?  15 

Hc2idu^5..  I  5 

c 

Others  S 

Japan  ,...0  .....J  35^ 

Union  of  South  Africa,;  123 


Total  i  36fl69  2o2U9 


Bal_es 
S26 

6. 371+ 

7,200 

75 


Bales 
103 
826 

6,371+ 
7.303 

2,221 


116 
7,JQ1 


116 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Tahle  18.—  Value  of  planned  imports  of  rav/  cotton  and  total  iinports 
of  EGA  participating  countries,  I9US  to  I95I-52 


iiaw  cotton 


"TL'praT  imports 


Year  •  •  ' 

I  Gold  and    :    Other  s 
!  dollars  2/' cufrericiea; 

Total 

:Gold  and 
dollars 

;  Other 
2/; currencies? 

Total 

igUg 

i  313 

56U 

S77 

6,337 

15.259 

21.596 

1945-50  1 

U91 

516 

1,007 

U;892- 

.  15.317 

20,209 

1950^-51  ' 

507 

580 

1.087 

J+,266 

15,531  ■ 

19,797 

I95ii'52  • 

!  U9I 

612 

1.103 

3.7^1 

16,167 

19,908 

Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation.     Second  Report  of  the 
O.E.B.C.  European  Recovery  Programme  puljlished  in  Paris,  Eehruary  1950, 
chapter  eleven,  page  I07. 

ly  Metropolitan  areaa  excluding  Switzerland, 

2I  The  values  in  the  gold  and  dollars  column  include  all  im-oorts  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  exclude  dollar  imports  from  other  par- 
ticipating countries  or  their  Overseas  Territories.     These  are  included 
in  the  "other  currencies"  column  v;hich  also  includes' the  value  of  each 
country^ s  imports  from  its  own  Overseas  Territories  and  from  other  par- 
ticipants and  their  Overseas  Territoriese 
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